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of porridge by the red mud of the miner. The road runs from Coulter- 
ville nearly northeast for eight miles, until it strikes the North Fork of 
the Merced, down which it descends for a short distance, then crosses and 
passes near the “ Bower Cave." This is a picturesque and quite unique 
locality, and is well worthy of a visit. 

It consists of an immense crack in the limestone, open to the air at 
the surface, and irregularly widened out in a cave-like manner below, by 
the action of currents of water. On the upper side of the obliquely - 
descending crevice, an overhanging ledge of rock permits the vertical 
depth of the cave to the level of the water, which partly tills it, to be 
measured; it is 109 feet. The length of the open crevice is 133 feet, and 
its width 86. At various heights, deep cavities, or small caves, are worn 
in the rock, some of which may be followed for a considerable distance. 
The picturesque effect of the cave is greatly heightened by the growth 
within it of three large maple trees, of which the branches project out at 
the top. The water at the bottom is exceedingly pellucid, permitting the 
ramifications of the crevice beneath its surface to be seen for a depth of at 
least forty feet. Access can be had to the bottom of the cave by a series 
of steps, and a boat is provided for the use of visitors, and other con- 
veniencies permitting a cool and comfortable stay in this curious place, 
which seems to be peculiarly adapted for a picnic in hot weather. 

From the Bower Cave, the road follows down the north fork of the 
Merced for three miles, then crosses over rolling hills to Black's, about the 
same distance farther. Here the first night is usually spent, the accommo- 
dations being excellent. From Black's, the trail winds along the side of 
the narrow valley of Bull Creek, completely embowered in ceanothus, or 
California lilac, most fragrant during the early part of the season. 
Leaving Bull Creek we follow Deer Creek, one of its branches, to its 
source at Deer Flat. This is one of the numerous, small, nearly level 
areas of grassy land, usually called “fiats” in the Sierra. Here was 
formerly, and perhaps is still, the last habitation on the trail, and good 
camping ground, although rather wet early in the season. 

Leaving Deer Flat, the trail winds up along the side of Pilot Peak, a 
prominent landmark, a little over 6,000 feet above the sea-level, the summit 
of which may be easily reached from the trail, and the view from which 
will well repay a delay of a couple of hours for that purpose. There are 
few points of easy access finer than Pilot Peak for a general view of the 
Sierra, the crest of which is about forty miles distant in a straight line. 
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In clear weather, in spite of this distance, an admirable panoramic view 
may be obtained, especially of the almost inaccessible volcanic region 
south of the Sonora trail, where Castle Peak, one of the grandest mountain 
masses in California, rises in steps like a series of truncated pyramids piled 
one above the other. This point is twenty-five miles distant in a north- 
easterly direction. Sweeping round the horizon, to the right from Castle 
Peak, we see, beyond the Yosemite, the highest portion of the Sierra, at 
the head of the Merced River, a magnificent group of peaks over 13,000 
feet in elevation. The summit of Pilot Peak is also an excellent point for 
getting an idea of the middle portion of the Sierra Nevada, the region of 
deep canons and innumerable, long, parallel ridges, all clad with dense 
forests of coniferous trees. 

From Deer Flat to Crane Flat is ten and a half miles (usually called 
twelve), Hazle Green being midway between the two ; these are all small 
patches of meadow. The trail passes over and along a high granite spur 
of the Sierra, rising at the summit to the elevation of 6,669 feet. From 
this portion of the route there are occasional glimpses to be had of the 
crest of the Sierra, especially from a ridge a few rods to the south of the 
trail, at a point two miles beyond Hazle Green. Here we have a fine view 
of the Merced Group, — the mountain range about which the branches of 
the river of that name head. At Crane Flat, 6,130 feet above the sea, there 
is a deserted shanty and abundant feed for animals. The forests in this 
vicinity are superb, consisting of fii’s, cedars, sugar and pitch pines. 
There is also a small grove of the Big Trees about a mile from the Flat, in 
a northwesterly direction. 

From here on to the Yosemite the character of the scenery begins to 
change, and to show indications of an approach to the higher regions of 
the Sierra. The larger outcrops of granite assume more or less of the dome 
form, and the} 7 are almost bare of vegetation. The forests become less 
dense, the sugar pine grows less frequent, and the firs and spruce begin 
to predominate over the pines. From Crane Flat to Cascade Creek is an 
elevated region, about 7,000 feet above the sea, and covered with snow 
some time after the rest of the trail has become clear. Hence a lower 
route has been selected, which descends Crane Creek and then skirts along 
the canon of the Merced, a thousand or more feet below the one ordinarily 
in use later in the season. This avoiding the high ground, however, is 
not effected without adding a couple of miles to the distance. The two 
trails unite at Cascade Creek, only a short distance from the ed«'e of the 







